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Please Read This Page 
Before Ordering Publications 


You Can Hdp Us Sewe You 


What’s New is printed to help you select the publications you can 
use. Your attention to the following request will help us spend our 
funds most efficiently, and thereby help you most effectively. 


Residents of Oklahoma: Publications of the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College are printed especially for you. Please feel free to ask for any 
which you can use. Only one copy of each publication can be sent unless 
some special reason is given for needing more. 


. 


Non-residents: Single copies of one or a few publications will 
sent free; but it is suggested that your own state experiment station and 
extension service are likely to have publications better suited to con- 


ditions in your state. 


Students of Agriculture: Please make use whenever possible of the 
files of bulletins in your school library, rather than writing for bulletins. 


Teachers of Agriculture: Several copies of any publication will 
be gladly furnished for reference use in your school library. 


Libraries: Libraries will, upon request, be placed on a mailing list 
to receive all publications of the Experiment Station and Extension 
Service as they appear. 

Mailing Lists: Mailing lists to receive publications on a particulai 
subject are not maintained. New publications are available through 
county agents as soon as issued, and the most up-to-date information on 
particular subjects will be sent in reply to inquiry addressed to the 
Division of Agriculture at Stillwater. 

The foregoing suggestions are intended to prevent waste 
rather than to limit the distribution of publications. If you 
can use a publication, do not hesitate to ask for it. 


Cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and United States Department of Agriculture, cooperating. Distributed 
in furtherance of the Acts of Congress of May 8, and June 30, 14 
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Try Your County Agent First 


Your county agent has most of the publications listed here. He has 
useful Farmers’ Bulletins and leaflets of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. If you want a publication which is listed in this booklet and 


your county agent does not have it, write to: 


Agricultural Mailing Room 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Uf You Do Net Gind the Publication 
You Want--- 


If the publications listed here do not seem to promise an answe1 
to your question, please write and state your problem. Address your 


inquiries: 


Oklahoma Agricultural Director ’ 

Extension Service— Agricultural Experiment Station 
County Agent Work; Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Shawnee Brown, Direcior Stillwater, Oklahoma 














Experiment Station 


Recent Publications 


Peanut Varieties for Oklahoma: 
A Summary of Variety Trials, 
1941 to 1951. L. L. Ligon. 
(June, 1953) 16 pp., 8 tables. 


B-404. 


This bulletin summarizes results of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station’s peanut variety trials since 
1941. Included is a list of varieties 
recommended for planting in Oklahoma 
and a discussion of these and other var- 
ieties. The four varieties of peanuts 
currently recommended for planting in 
Oklahoma are: Argentine, Dixie Span- 
ish, Spanish 18-38, and Spantex. All 
four varieties are of the Spanish type, 
which averaged about 10 percent higher 
shelling percentage than the other types. 


B-403. Feeding Tests with Mungbean 
Forage and Seed in Dairy Ra- 
tions. Magnar Ronning, A. H. 
Kuhiman, H. W. Cave, and 
Willis D. Gallup. (June, 1953) 
8 pp., 4 tables. 


Feeding tests conducted by the Sta- 
tion indicate that mungbean forage is 
a good feed for dairy cows. The mung- 
bean, an annual legume which is rela- 
tively resistant to drought, hot weather, 
disease, and insect damage, is grown in 
two major types—‘‘golden” and ‘‘green.” 
[he tests showed that golden mung- 
bean hay averaged 96 to 100 percent as 
high in feeding value as good quality 
alfalfa hay, while the feeding value of 
the green variety was 83 to 88 percent. 
On the average, 2.85 pounds of golden 
mungbean silage were equivalent to 1.0 
pound of good quality alfalfa hay for 
milk production. Ground green mung- 
bean seed was a satisfactory ingredient 
for dairy cow concentrate mixtures. The 
palatability of mungbean forage is im- 
proved by ensiling. Good quality silage 
can be made without the use of pre- 
servatives and with no special training. 
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A Comparison of Floor Space 
Recommendations for Broilers. 
Rollin H. ‘Thayer, George F. 
Godfrey, and R, B. Thompson. 
(June, 1953) 12 pp., 4 tables. 


For maximum income from. broiler 
production, it is essential that a broiler 
house be used at its maximum capacity. 
Phe recommendation for Oklahoma con- 
ditions has been between three-quarters 
and one square foot per broiler, with 
one square foot considered the minimum 
during summer months. Feeding trials 
conducted at the Experiment Station 
for a winter and a spring season showed 
that where good management practices 
are followed, three-fourths square foot 
per broiler should be economically sound 
in either season. ‘The three-fourths 
square foot per bird gave an advantage 
of about 10 cents per square foot. Of 
course, the type of management being 
practiced and the skill of the poultry- 
man must be considered in making any 
floor space recommendations, Also, prop- 
er ventilation of the broiler house is im- 
portant. If management practices are 
not up to standard and disease out 
breaks are frequent, one square foot 
cf floor space or even more may be re- 
quired. 


Skunkweed Flavor in Cream and 
Butter; A Study of Its Cause 
and Prevention. H. C. Olson, 
R. F. Beachboard, R. FE. Ander- 
and L. F. Edmondson. 
1953) 24 pp. 5 figs., 2 
table. 


son, 
(Mav. 
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\ flavor defect) commonly called 
“skunkweed flavor’ develops in butter 
within 24 to 48 hours after churning 
when it is made from cream produced 
in the sandy and hilly areas in south- 
western Oklahoma during the months 
of May and June. The research report 





ed in this bulletin shows that skunk- 
weed flavor is caused by cows eating 
wild carrot and mule’s tail (also called 
mare’s tail) weeds The defect can be 
found in milk for as long as from 12 
to 48 hours after milking. Spraying a 
skunkweed pasture with 2,4-D eliminated 
the defect, but was generally too costly 
for practical purposes. The only positive 
prevention of the undesirable flavor ap- 
parently is to keep cows off pastures 
containing wild carrot and mule’s tail 
while those plants are growing rapidly. 
The skunkweed flavor does not appear 
in fresh milk or cream; however, it 
does develop in cheese as well as in 
butter. 


B-400. Feeding Tests with Threshed 
Peanut Hay for Dairy Cattle. 
Magnar Ronning, A. H. Kuhl- 
man, H. W. Cave, and Willis D. 
Gallup. (May, 1953) 4 pp., 2 
tables 


Feeding trials at the Experiment Sta- 
tion indicate that when threshed peanut 
hay has been handled in a way that it 
is highly colored, leafy, relatively free 
from dirt and non frost-damaged, it can 
be as valuable a feed for dairy cattle 
as good quality alfalfa hay. Improper 
handling of peanut hay will reduce the 
feeding value of the crop; this bulletin 
presents the best method of preparing 
the hay to retain its full feeding value. 
It also compares the effect of threshed 
peanut hay on daily milk production 
with that of alfalfa hay. 


B-399. Cowpeas as a Protein Feed for 
Fattening Steer Calves. L. S. 
Pope, R. A. Long, A. E. Dar- 
low, and Robert MacVicar. 


(May, 1953) 8 pp., 3 tables. 

In order to compare the feeding value 
of cowpeas with cottonseed cake, three 
feeding trials were conducted at the 
Experiment Station using the two feeds 
as protein supplements. The results 
reported in this bulletin indicate that 
cowpea seeds can be a valuable source 
of protein, whether purchased from 
mills as cracks or grown on the farm. 
On the basis of the feed prices during 
the three trial years (1950 through 
1952), 100 pounds of cowpeas fed as a 


protein supplement were equal in value 
to 76 pounds of cottonseed cake. As a 
partial replacement for corn in the ra- 
tion, 100 pounds of cowpeas were worth 
103 pounds of corn. Calves fed 2.6 
pounds of cowpeas per steer daily made 
average daily gains of 2.15 pounds. This 
compares with 2.19 pounds gained daily 
for steers receiving the same amount of 
protein in the form of cottonseed cake. 


B-398. Meat-type Hog Production; In- 
fluence of Breeding and Energy 
Content of the Ration on Pork 
Carcasses. James A. Whatley, 
jr., D. I. Gard, J. V. Whiteman, 
and J. C. Hillier. (May, 1953) 12 
pp. 6 figs., 3 tables. 


The identification of meat-type strains 
of hogs and the selection of individuals 
of desirable meat type is the best pro- 
cedure for improving meatiness of pork 
carcasses, as determined by tests reported 
in this bulletin. Forty-eight pigs from 
seven different breeding lines were fed 
to determine the effect of breeding and 
the energy content of the ration on feed 
lot performance and carcass quality. 
Reducing the energy content of a self- 
fed ration during the latter part of the 
fattening period reduced the gain and 
resulted in a leaner carcass, but the re- 
duction in dressing percentage of the 
pigs offset the advantage of the leaner 
carcass. Comparisons of the breeding 
lines showed there were considerable 
hereditary differences in the ability to 
produce lean, well-muscled carcasses. 
These differences in carcass quality 
among breeding groups were not as- 
sociated with differences in dressing 
percentages. The lines which produced 
the best carcasses also yielded high 
dressing percentages. 


B-397._ Chemical Control of Weeds in 
Cotton. W. C. Elder, Jay G. 
Porterfield, and Jack Dreessen. 
(April, 1953) 12 pp., 5 figs. 


Pre-emergence sprays for weed control 
in cotton have been tested by the Ex- 
periment Station during the past three 
seasons, This bulletin presents recom- 
mendations and suggestions based on 
this research, and it summarizes informa- 
tion on post-emergence sprays as de- 

















veloped by research at other state agri- 
cultural experiment stations. Three 
chemicals showing promise for use in 
pre-emergence sprays on cotton are 
Chloro-IPC (CIPC), CMU, and Dinitro 
(DNOSBP). Suggested rates of applica- 
tion when using these chemicals are 
given as well as descriptions of and re- 
commendations for spraying equipment. 


B-396. Calcium-firming Summer Ap- 
ples; Processing Methods. Eula 
Morris. (April, 1953) 24 pp., 
16 figs., 3 tables. 


In Oklahoma, fall-maturing apples re- 
tain their texture firmness better than 
summer-maturing ones, but they are 
more susceptible to codling moth dam- 
age. Because of such damage, the Okla- 
homa apple grower would have a better 
cash crop if he planted only summer- 
maturing varieties, To make the sum- 
mer fruit more acceptable to house- 
wives and chefs, home economists at 
the Experiment Station conducted tests 
to find if such apples could be treated 
to prevent or reduce softening during 
cooking. They found that treating ap- 
ples in a dilute calcium chloride solu- 
tion gave satisfactory firming results. 
This bulletin describes the apple firm- 
ing method, tells how to freeze or can 
firmed apples, and recommends ways 
of using the firmed slices, especially in 


apple pies. 


B-395. A Two-row Castor Bean Har- 
vester. L. G. Schoenleber and 
W. E. Taylor. (April, 1953) 12 
pp. 12 figs. 


‘The 1952 harvester described in this 
bulletin is a further development and 
improvement of the 1951 model (Okla- 
homa Station Bulletin B-376). The 1952 
model includes the following features 
of improvement: cleaner for removing 
trash from beans; simplified driving 
mechanism and adjustment of machine; 
lighter weight machine with better 
weight distribution and maneuverability; 
simplified mounting and detaching from 
tractor; better visibility for operator, and 
simplified conveying system for moving 
the beans. In performing, the machine 
harvested castor beans of the Cimarron 
variety with medium growth in many 


cases with losses less than 10 percent. 
With certain modifications of the ma- 
chine, field losses under best conditions 
were 5 percent or less. Recommended 
harvesting practices to obtain the most 
satisfactory results are listed in the bul- 


letin. 


B-394. Silver Oklabars; Their Origin 
and _ Present Development. 
George F. Godfrey and R. B. 
Thompson. (March, 1953) 8 
pp., 4 figs., 2 tables. 


This bulletin summarizes the history 
and present stage of development of the 
Silver Oklabar chicken. It was develop- 
ed by Station poultrymen as a general 
purpose farm bird for Oklahoma, but 
is finding its greatest use at present as 
the male parent of a crossbred broiler. 
Current breeding work with Silver Okla- 
bars is aimed chiefly at improving their 
performance in such desirable economic 
characteristics as hatchability, egg prod- 
uction, and livability. Silver Oklabar 
males crossed on New Hampshire fe- 
males produce broilers that: (1) dress 
out clean because they do not have 
black pin feathers, and (2) weigh more 
at 10 weeks of age than either of the 
parent breeds. 


B-393. B-Complex Vitamin Allowances 
for Oklahoma Broiler Rations. 
Rollin H. Thayer and Joe P. 
Davis. (March, 1953) 12 pp., 4 
tables. 


High-energy broiler rations must con- 
tain B-complex vitamin levels consider- 
ably in excess of those normally present 
in natural feed ingredients if maximum 
growth and efficient feed conversion are 
to be obtained. This increased require- 
ment of broilers can be met by supple- 
menting high-energy broiler rations 
with synthetic B-complex vitamins in- 
cluding niacin, choline, riboflavin, pant- 
othenic acid, and folic acid. The Sta- 
tion undertook a series of feeding trials 
aimed at finding, for each of these five 
vitamins, the nutrient allowance ranges 
within which satisfactory broiler growth 
could be obtained under Oklahoma feed- 
ing conditions and using feed ingredients 
commonly available in the State. ‘The 
results of three feeding tests, involving 
a total of 800 New Hampshire chicks, 
are reported in this bulletin. 





B-392. The Pecan Nut Casebearer and 
Its Control. Herman A. Hin- 
richs and G. A. Bieberdorf. 
(March, 1953) 12 pp., 3 figs. 


Research aimed at finding methods 
of controlling the pecan casebearer was 
started at the Oklahoma Station in 1942. 
The tests involved eight different in- 
secticides singly and in combination, 
various methods of application, and 
several different times of application. 
Experimental applications were made 
in commercial orchards at Stillwater, 
Okemah, Muskogee and Catoosa as well 
as in the native and variety pecan 
orchards of the Experiment Station. 
This bulletin summarizes the results of 
this research and describes recommend- 
ed control methods based on these re- 
sults. 


B-391. Darset; A Combine-type Darso. 
Frank F. Davies and J. B. 
Sieglinger. (February, 1953) 8 
pp. 2 figs., 2 tables. 


Darset was developed in the Station’s 
sorghum breeding program to meet the 
need for a combine-type grain sorghum 
resistant to damage by birds and weath- 
ering. ‘The average height of Darset 
is 15 inches less than that of Oklahoma 
No. | darso, 8 inches less than Martin 
and 11 inches less than Redlan. Grain 
production of Darset in the 1952  per- 
formance tests was approximately equal 
to that of Oklahoma No, | darso. Darset 
matures a week to 10 days earlier than 
regular darso, is resistant to Periconia 
stalk rot, and will remain standing 
under conditions that produce lodging 
of regular darso. Other information 
concerning the performance, descrip- 
tion and origin of this new sorghum is 
also given in this bulletin. 


B-390. Oklahoma 301; A New Hybrid 
Corn for Oklahoma. James S. 
Brooks, Hartwill Pass, W. L. 
Richardson, and Joe W. Smith. 
(January, 1953) 8 pp., 3 tables. 


Oklahoma 301 is an open-pedigree hy- 
brid developed in the Station’s corn- 
breeding program especially for Okla- 
homa conditions. It is a late-maturing 
yellow corn, and is normally ready for 
harvest by early or mid-September. It 


produces good yields, stands well, and 
has good quality ears, It is best suited 
to soils capable of producing 50 bushels 
or more per acre, but it has done well 
in comparison with other late-maturing 
hybrids at all locations in the Okla- 
homa Corn Performance Tests. 


C-136. The Mole and Its Control. G. 
A. Bieberdorf. (February, 1953) 
8 pp., 3 figs. 


This bulletin discusses various meth- 
ods of ridding an area of moles. Ways 
of poisoning, trapping and gassing are 
all described, including the effectiveness 
of each and the dangers that may be in- 
volved in their use. Also discussed are 
barriers and repellents as means of 
eliminating moles, 


MP-31. Feeding and Breeding Tests 
with Sheep, Swine, and Beef 
Cattle; Progress Report: 1952-53. 
Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry and cooperating depart- 
ments. (June, 1953) 128 pp., 
78 tables. 


The twenty-seven reports given at the 
April 18, 1953, Feeders’ Day are re- 
vised and presented in this publication. 
Some of the research topics included 
are: metabolism studies with steers and 
heifers fed 20-, 30-, and 40-percent pro- 
tein supplements; the effects of dif- 
ferent types of wintering upon calves, 
beef cows, and steers; nutritional tests 
with feeder lambs and pregnant and 
lactating ewes; studies with urea; creep 
feeding studies; swine breeding tests, 
and other subjects. 


MP-30. A Graphic Solution for Siphon 


Tube Irrigation _Problems. 
James E, Garton and V. L. 
Hauser. (June, 1953) 4 pp., 1 
fig. 


This publication provides for irriga- 
tors a rapid method of determining the 
number of siphons needed, or the head 
needed in the field ditch for a given 
rate of water flow. A graphic solution 
and simple instructions, along with ex- 
amples, explain how to figure easily and 
quickly the size of a siphon tube, the 
number of second-feet of water being 
delivered to a farm, and the head. The 





graph is designed primarily for use on 
inside diameter siphons; however, some 
curves using outside diameter tubes are 
shown. 


MP-28. Soil Associations of Pawnee 
County, Oklahoma. Harry M. 
Galloway, H. F. Murphy, and 
Fenton Gray. (December, 1952) 
Folder, 7-color map. 


This folder presents a map of soil 
associations and a preliminary soil sur- 
vey report for Pawnee County, Okla- 
homa. The map shows seven associa- 
tions grouped from about 85 soil types 
and phases mapped in a recently com- 
pleted survey. Each group consists of 
several soil types and phases occurring 
closely associated on the ground and 
forming a distinct type of landscape. 
Discussion covers Pawnee County, its 
nature and its farms, management of 
Pawnee County soils, water control, till- 
age and organic matter, crop rotation 
and fertilization, pastures, woodlands, 


and a breakdown and description of 
the soil types of the county. 


Forage Crops Leaflets Nos. 13, 14, 15 
and 16. W. C, Elder, Charles 
E. Denman, and Jack R. Har- 
lan. (February, 1953) Nos. 13 
and 15, 2 pp. each; Nos. 14 
and 16, 4 pp. each. 


Discussed in these leaflets are Broom- 
sedge (No, 13); Bermuda-grass (No. 14); 
Sudan Grass (No. 15), and Weeping 
Lovegrass (No. 16). Included in the 
Broomsedge leaflet are types of control 
methods, with recommendations as to 
the most successful control. Informa- 
tion on the three pasture grasses include 
recommended varieties, soil preference, 
palatability, principal uses, seeding rate, 
seeding date, seedbed, management, ex- 
pected yields, and diseases and _ pests. 
The leaflet on Weeping Lovegrass also 
presents a table showing the effect of 
clipping intensities and nitrogen fertili- 
zation upon the dry weight, protein, 
and phosphorus content of this grass. 





Extension Service 


New or Revised 


Cir. 591. Higher Corn Yields. (New) 
Wesley Chaffin. 4 pp. 


Corn is the most important feed 
grain crop in both Oklahoma and the 
United States. In recent years, the 
amount of corn used has exceeded the 
amount produced, and reserves have 
been seriously depleted. This bulletin 
outlines factors that will aid the farmer 
in producing higher corn yields. 


Cir. 589. Brooding Chicks with Heat 
Lamps or Infrared Brooding. 
(New) C. V. Phagan and Alex 
G. Warren. 8 pp. 


Many poultry raisers in Oklahoma 
are turning to the use of heat lamps for 
brooding — chicks. Illustrations and 
specifications for building different 
types of heat lamp brooders are pre- 
sented in this bulletin. 


Cir. 585. 4-H Calf Manual. (New) 
Wayne Miller. 24 pp. 


Selecting, feeding, caring for, and ex- 
hibiting a good beef calf can be an 
interesting and educational club pro- 
ject. This circular outlines the steps 
in selecting, grooming, feeding, train- 
ing, and showing a 4-H Club calf. 


Cir. 584. Eat Turkey the Year Round. 
(New) Hermina Dohogne. 16 
pp. 

Turkey need not be the choice food 
for holiday meals only. It may be 
served successfully during the entire 
year to help supplement the meat sup- 
ply. Sizes and cuts of birds, and clean- 
ing, roasting and stuffing of turkeys 
are described in this bulletin. It also 
gives a number of tasty recipes for 
cooking and serving turkey. 


Cir. 583. Rabbit Production. (New) 
H. G. Ware and Alex G. War- 
ren. 12 pp. 


Rabbit production is becoming an 
important business in Oklahoma. The 
uses of rabbits, and the selection of 
breeds, feeding, management and equip- 
ment for caring for rabbits are pre- 
sented in this circular. 


Cir. 582. Weed Control. (New) Wesley 
Chaffin. 20 pp. 


The control of weeds constitutes a 
major problem on most Oklahoma 
farms. It has been estimated that 
losses from weeds are exceeded only 
by those from soil erosion, The pur- 
pose of this publication is to aid the 
farmer in controlling weeds. ‘Types 
of weeds, chemical methods of control, 
and methods of applying chemicals are 
presented in this bulletin. Weeds 
common in Oklahoma are also given, 
as well as advise on how to rid a farm 
of them. 


Cir. 581. Let’s Eat Chicken. (New) 
Hermina Dohogne. 16 pp. 


Meals planned around chicken offer 
unlimited possibilities for variety. 
Chicken is suitable for simple, every- 
day meals, for buffet suppers, and for 
company dinners. This bulletin tells 
how to select, clean, and prepare poul- 
try for cooking. Also included are re 
cipes for cooking and serving chicken. 


Cir. 572. Terrace Maintenance. (New) 
C. V. Phagan. 8 pp. 


Different types of terraces are illus- 
trated in this bulletin, and special 
problems in, and methods concerninng 
terrace maintenance are discussed. 





Cir. 545. Planting and Care of Lawns. 
(Revised) J C Garrett. 8 pp. 


Suggestions on improving lawn soil, 
grasses to use, reworking a lawn and 
general care of a lawn are included in 
this bulletin, Many helpful ideas are 
listed for those who would like to use 
their lawn as a_ project. 


Cir. 515. Sweet Clover. (Revised) Wes- 
ley Chaffin. 20 pp. 


This circular is a discussion of sweet 
clover to improve soil fertility. Since 
sweet clover is also used for pastures, 
instructions on obtaining a good yield 
are given. The time to plant sweet clover 
and in what areas, the amount of seed 
to use per acre, and many other sug 
gestions are given. 


Cir. 499. Cotton Insect Control. (Re 
vised) C. F. Stiles. 8 pp. 


Cotton insect control recommenda- 
tions have changed more since World 
War II than they did in the 20 to 
25 years preceding it. These new 
recommendations are given in this 
bulletin. How and when to dust and 


spray cotton, how to determine when 
to begin treatment, and a discussion of 
the pink bollworm situation are all 
discussed, 


Cir. 478. Sorghums for Grain and 
Forage. (Revised) Wesley Chaf 
fin. 20 pp. 

This bulletin discusses sorghums for 
grain and forage as to feeding value, 
soil and fertilizer requirements, and 


variety recommendations. Seedbed pre- 
paration, rate of planting, method of 
planting, cultivation, harvesting and 
storing, and diseases affecting sorghums 
are also discussed. 


Cir. 417. Poultry Parasites. (New) H. 
G. Ware and Alex G. Warren. 
12 pp. 


Poultry parasites annually rob farm- 
ers of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Some of the external parasites and their 
control as listed in this circular are 
lice, mites, fowl ticks, fleas, mosquitoes, 
and flies. The internal parasites and 
their controls listed are cecal worms, 
large round worms, and tape worms. 


Cir. 238. Beekeeping for Beginnners. 
(New) C. F. Stiles. 24 pp. 


This bulletin gives a life history of 
the honey bee, describes how honey is 
produced and is used, and introduces 
the hive and its parts. The best bee- 
keeping tools, and care of equipment 
are discussed along with ways of getting 
the best honey yield, harvesting the 
crop, and wintering the honey bees. 


Cir. 196. Home Vegetable Garden. 
(Revised) FE. L. Whitehead. 40 
pp- 


This bulletin includes information on 
the carly garden, the summer garden, 
and the fall garden. The approximate 
time required to raise vegetables, vege- 
table culture, and a table including the 
arrangements in a garden for a family 
of five are discussed, as well as seeding 
flats, cold frames, and. hot beds. 





What the Letters Mean 


Both letter and number should be used when asking for publicatons 
by mail. 

The letter preceding the number of each publication indicates the 
general nature of the publication, as follows: 


B—Bulletins. Recommendations based directly on research by the Experi- 
ment Station, together with “reasons why” as shown by data from 
tests made under Oklahoma conditions. 


C—Station Circulars. Recommendations drawn from the research man’s 
general knowledge. 


E—Extension Circulars. A more inclusive discussion of some one phase 
of farming or homemaking. 


MP-—Miscellaneous Publications. A publication which is a different 
size than that of the usual bulletin series. 


NC—North-Central Regional Publications. Recommendations based on 
research by the Experiment Stations of several North-Central states 
which includes Oklahoma as one of the cooperating research 
reporters. 


OP—Oklahoma Pamphlets. A brief answer to some one specific question 
frequently asked by farmers and housewives. 


SO—Southern Cooperative Series Bulletins. Recommendations based on 
research by the Experiment Stations of several Southern states 
which includes Oklahoma as one of the cooperating research 


reporters. 

SW—Southwestern Regional Publications. | Recommendations based on 
research by the Experiment Stations of several Southwestern states 
which includes Oklahoma as one of the cooperating research 
reporters. 

T—Technical Bulletins. Usually of interest only to specialists in a 
particular field. 





Publications Available 


BUILDINGS AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


Plans for farm buildings and farm labor-saving devices are available through 
county agents, who have catalogs of plans prepared by the Southern Farm Build- 
ing Plan Service and the Midwest Farm Building Plan Service. These services are 
provided through cooperation of all state agricultural colleges in the respective 
regions. 


Oklahoma Farm-fitted Plans, drawn especially to meet Oklahoma conditions, 
are available from the Oklahoma Farm Structures Service, A. & M. College, Still- 
water. The service is new, but the list of plans available is growing rapidly. 
Please write the Service and tell the kind of building or equipment you wish to con- 
struct. 


E-589. Brooding chicks with heat lamps or infrared brooding. 
E-573. Labor saving ideas for the farm. 
E-562. Plans for hay and feeding barns. 
E-555. Broiler production. 
E-540. Cattle feeders and equipment. 
E-501. Line diagram method of setting implements. 
E-490. Plans for temporary corn cribs. 
E-481. Plans for Oklahoma farm homes. 
E-473. Water systems for the farm home. 
E-459. Planning for electricity on the farm. 
E-453. Bindweed eradication in Oklahoma. 
E-438. Kitchen planning and arrangement. 
B-395. A two-row castor bean harvester. 
B-375. Wear tests on pumps for agricultural field sprayers. 
B-369. Controlling perennial ragweed to make better pastures. 
MP-30. A graphic solution for siphon tube irrigation problems. 
NC-8. Build er remodel your farmhouse. 
Catalog: Oklahoma farm-fitted building plans (Nos. 1-20 inclusive). 


CANNING 


(See “Food Preservation.’ ) 


CHILD CARE 


(See “Clothing,” “Foods and Nutrition,” and “Homemaking.”) 
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CLOTHING 


Your clothing dollar. 

Better buying for 4-H club members. 
Foundation garments. 

Tailoring. 

Children’s clothing. 

Pattern alteration. 

Appropriate Finishes. 


DAIRYING 


(See also “Feedstuffs,’ “Pasture and Hay Crops,” and ‘Marketing.’’) 


Facing winter feeding problems. 

Artificial breeding of dairy cattle in Oklahoma. 

Controlling cattle grubs. 

Home dairying. 

Dairy farm sanitation. 

Feeding tests with mungbean forage and seed in dairy rations. 
Skunkweed flavor in cream and butter; a study of its cause and prevention. 
Feeding tests with threshed peanut hay for dairy cattle. 

Fly control in Oklahoma. 


FARM ECONOMICS 


(See also “Marketing” and specific crops and kinds of livestock.) 


Current Farm Economics, published bi-monthly, discusses the economic situation 
as it affects Oklahoma agriculture. It is mailed regularly free of charge to those who 
ask to be placed on the mailing list. 


E-548. Farming for keeps. 

E-419. What price farm land? 

B-349. Comparative costs of grain storage on farms and in elevators. 

B-337. Undeveloped mineral rights as a source of farm income in western Oklaho- 
ma. 

B-238. Oklahoma farm price statisitcs in 1910-38. 

MP-25. The Oklahoma A. & M. College farm lease form. 

SW-3. Ownership of farmland in the southwest. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


(See also “Dairying,” ‘Field Crops,” “Pasture and Hay Crops,” 
and “Livestock Production.” ) 
OP-106. Silage is feed insurance. 
B-403. Feeding tests with mungbean forage and seed in dairy rations. 
B-400. Feeding tests with threshed peanut hay for dairy cattle. 
B-399. Cowpeas as a protein feed for fattening steer calves. 


FIELD CROPS 


(See also “Pasture and Hay Crops,” and “Soils.”) 


Agronomy Day Reports, giving results of tests with different varieties of the 
various crops, and comparative value of different cultural methods and cropping 
practices, may be obtained by writing the College and stating the crop or practice 
in which you are interested. 
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Corn 


E-591. 
E-411. 
B-390. 
B-389. 
B-349. 
MP-29. 
MP-26. 
T-45. 
T-38. 
T-36. 


Cotton 


E-576. 
E-504. 
E-500. 
E-499. 
E-435. 
B-397. 
B-387. 
B-386. 
B-382. 
B-381. 


B-357. 


B-343. 
T-37. 


(Field Crops, Continued) 


Higher corn yields. 

Hybrid corn in Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma 301; a new hybrid corn for Oklahoma. 

Hybrid corn strains recommended for 1953. 

Comparative costs of grain storage on farms and in elevators. 

Performance tests of corn varieties and hybrids, 1952. 

Oklahoma corn performance tests summary: 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

Effect of tree barriers on outcrossing in corn. 

Effectiveness of distance and border rows in preventing outcrossing in corn. 

The protein and crude carotenoid content of hybrid and open-pollinated 
corn; a summary. 


More dollars from cotton. 

Cotton production. Variety and fertilizer recommendations. 

Stripper harvesting of cotton. 

Cotton insect control. 

Marketing cotton in Oklahoma. 

Chemical control of weeds in cotton. 

Cotton burs and cotton bur ashes as fertilizer on a claypan soil. 

One-variety cotton in Oklahoma. 

Mechanizing cotton for low-cost production. 

Oklahoma cotton varieties; varietal descriptions, and performance test results, 
1945-1951. 

Effects of auxiliary gin equipment on grades of cotton, western Oklahoma, 
1947 and 1948. 

Cotton varieties for Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma cotton variety tests, 1944 to 1948. 


Seed Sources 


A list of certified seed growers and the seeds available may be obtained by writ- 
ing Oklahoma Crop Improvement Association, A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Soil-improving Crops 


See ‘‘Soils.” 


Sorghums 


E-478. 
B-384. 
B-355. 
B-349. 
B-340. 
T-44. 


Wheat 


E-527. 
E-512. 
E-488. 
E-484. 
E-467. 
E-447. 


Sorghums for grain and forage. 

Dwarf Kafir 44-14 and Redlan; two new combine-type grain sorghums. 
Charcoal rot of sorghum. 

Comparative costs of grain storage on farms and in elevators. 

Sirup sorghum varieties in Oklahoma sorghum performance tests 1943-1948 
Effect of the waxy gene on grain yields of sorghum. 


Wheat harvesting losses. 

Oklahoma wheat improvement report. 
Wheat varieties for Oklahoma. 
Stinking smut of wheat. 

Keep up production and save soil. 
Wheat production in Oklahoma. 
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(Field Crops, Continued) 


B-380. Ponca winter wheat. 
B-366. Oklahoma state-wide variety tests of wheat, oats, and barley; 1947-1950. 
B-349. Comparative costs of grain storage on farms and in elevators. 


Other Crops 


E-552. Castor bean production. 

E-515. Sweet clover. 

E-507. Lespedeza. A good pasture plant. 

E-497. Alfalfa, queen of forage plants. 

E-410. Peanuts in Oklahoma. 

B-404. Peanut varieties for Oklahoma: a summary of variety trials, 1944-1951. 
B-403. Feeding tests with mungbean forage and seed in dairy rations. 

B-400. Feeding tests with threshed peanut hay for dairy cattle. 

B-399. Cowpeas as a protein feed for fattening steer calves. 

B-391. Darset; a combine-type darso. 

B-367. Harbine; a new combine barley. 

B-366. Oklahoma state-wide variety tests of wheat, oats, and barley; 1947-1950. 
B-361. A handbook of peanut growing in the southwest. 

B-349. Comparative costs of grain storage on farms and in elevators. 

B-332. Seed treatment for field legumes. 

C-127. Victoria blight of oats: A dangerous new plant disease. 


FLOWERS AND HOUSE PLANTS 


Information on handling flowers, house plants, and decorative plantings under 
Oklahoma conditions is available in unnumbered mimeographed leaflets. Write De- 
partment of Horticulture, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla., stating the 
information desired. 


FOOD PRESERVATION 


Jams, jellies, and preserves. 

Home canning of meats. 

Fill the pantry shelves. 

Home canning of fruits and vegetables. 

Storage of home canned and dehydrated foods. 

Home drying of fruits and vegetables. 

Storing fresh vegetables. 

Oklahoma food preservation guide. 

Calcium-firming summer apples; processing methods. 

The effect of added salt on the deterioration of high-fat cream stored with- 
out refrigeration. 

The effects of fertilizer treatments, curing, storage, and cooking on the 
carotene and ascorbic acid content of sweet potatoes. 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 


Eat turkey the year round. 

Let’s eat chicken. 

Cooking Oklahoma fish. 

Plan the buy, and buy. 

Better buying for 4-H club members. 
Meat Cookery. 

Tasty salads for good meals. 
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(Foods and Nutrition, Continued) 


Jams, jellies, and preserves. 

The egg and you. 

Desserts. 

Breadmaking in the home. 

An egg a day. 

Cooking dehydrated foods. 

One-dish meals. 

Calcium-firming summer apples; processing methods. 

Allgold: A new high-vitamin, high-yielding sweet potato. 

Cured lamb for variety in Oklahomna farm meals. 

The effect of added salt on the deterioration of high-fat cream stored with- 
out refrigeration. 

Composition of Southern peas. 

The effects of fertilizer treatments, curing, storage, and cooking on the 
carotene and ascorbic acid content of sweet potatoes. 


FORESTRY 


Trees and shrubs. 

Treated fence posts. 

4-H forestry manual. 

Fence post production in Oklahoma. 

Cedar and pine as farm trees for Oklahoma. 

A preliminary study of tree plantations in Oklahoma; relative survival by 
species, and factors affecting survival. 

Effect of chloride on physical appearance and chemical composition of 
leaves on pecans and other native Oklahoma trees. 


FRUIT GROWING; PECANS 


Variety recommendations based on annual tests under Oklahoma conditions 
are brought up to date each year and are available upon request. Address Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


E-543. Oklahoma 4-H club pecan project. 

E-511. Okiahoma pecans. 

E-458. Bramble fruits. 

E-457 Grapes in Oklahoma. 

E-452. Tree fruits for Oklahoma. 

E-444. Fruit varieties recommended for Oklahoma. 

E-432. Small fruits for the home garden. 

B-392. The pecan nut casebearer and its control. 

T-23. Effect of chloride on physical appearance and chemical composition of 
leaves on pecans and other native Oklahoma trees. 

T-13. The uneven ripening of concord grapes; chemical and physiological studies. 


GARDENS 


(See also “Vegetable Production.’’) 


Recognition and control of vegetable diseases. 
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(Foods and Nutrition, Continued) 
Home vegetable garden. 


GENERAL 


Science serving agriculture: Report, Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1950-1952. 
50 Years’ Progress: Annual Report, 1952, Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 


GRASSES 


(See also “Pasture and Hay Crops.’’) 


E-545. Planting and care of lawns. 

E-515. Sweet clover. 

B-373. Terraces on grassland; a study of terraced and unterraced areas on eroded, 
shallow soil, before and after revegetation with native grasses. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 2. Seeding rates of grasses and legumes. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 4. Harvesting and cleaning grass seed in Oklahoma. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 7. Caucasian bluestem. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 9. Annual lespedezas (Korean, Common, and Kobe). 

Forage crops leaflet No. 10. Lawns for town and country. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 11. King Ranch bluestem. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 12. Dallis grass. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 13. Broomsedge. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 14. Bermuda-grass. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 15. Sudan grass. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 16. Weeping lovegrass. 


HOME GROUNDS 


Woody plant materials for Oklahoma. 

Planting and care of lawns. 

Home grounds beautification. 

The mole and its control. 
crops leaflet No. 10. Lawns for town and country. 


HOMEMAKING 


(See also “Foods and Nutrition,” “Clothing,” 
“4-H,” and “Human Relationships.’’ ) 


E-563. Plan the buy, and buy. 

E-561. Your clothing dollar. 

E-503. Fun to make and fun to play. 

E-498. Slip covers. 

E-439. Better home lighting. 

E-438. Kitchen planning and arrangement. 

E-437. John and Mary reach teen-age. 

E-423. Household equipment. 

E-386. Re-upholstering at home. 

E-363. Practical home-made rugs. 

E-348. Books to grow on. 

E-269. Appropriate finishes. 

E-265. Refinishing furniture and care of woods. 
B-378. Washing and handling marquisette curtains. 
B-344. Marquisette curtains: A comparison of various fibers and finishes. 
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HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Health on the home front. 

The art of growing older. 

Half-way up the stairs. 

Living happily together. 

Service relationships of farmers in Lincoln county, Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma A. & M. College farm lease form. 

A short scale for measuring farm family level of living: A modification of 
Sewell’s socio-economic scale. 


INSECTS AND OTHER PESTS 
(See also specific crops, fruits, and kinds of livestock.) 


How to kill rats with warfarin. 

Controlling hornflies and ticks. 

Household pests. 

Cotton insect control. 

Insecticides for grasshopper control. 
Controlling household insects. 

Chinchbug control practices for Oklahoma farms. 
Beekeeping for beginners. 

Rodent control. 

The pecan nut casebearer and its control. 

Fly control in Oklahoma. 

Pine tip moth; how to recognize and control it. 
The Texas harvester ant. 

The mole and its control. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


(See also “Dairying,” ‘“Feedstuffs,” ‘Pasture and Hay Crops,” and ‘‘Marketing.’’) 
Beef Cattle 


E-577. 
E-470. 
B-399. 
MP-31 


T-43. 


Sheep 


OP-39. 
MP-31. 


Swine 


OP-51. 


B-398. 


MP-31. 


Facing winter feeding problems. 

Controlling cattle grubs. 

Cowpeas as a protein feed for fattening steer calves. 

Feediing and breeding tests with sheep, swine, and beef cattle progress 
report: 1952-53. 

Blood composition of normal beef cattle. 


Internal parasites can be controlled in sheep. 
Feeding and breeding tests with sheep, swine, and beef cattle progress 
report: 1952-53. 


Care of the brood sow during pregnancy. 

Meat-type hog production; influence of breeding and energy content of 
the ration on pork carcasses. 

Feeding and breeding tests with sheep, swine, and beef cattle; progress 

report: 1952-53. 


Miscellaneous 


E-583. 
E-367. 


Rabbit production. 
Angora goat management. 





Livestock diseases and pests 


E-470. Controlling cattle grubs. 
B-385. Fly control in Oklahoma. 
T-8. The genus Hymenolepis Weinland, 1858. 


MACHINERY 
(See “Buildings and Farm Equipment.”) 
MARKETING 


(See also specific crops and types of livestock.) 


E-554. Broiler marketing. 

E-549. Graded eggs. 

E-463. Marketing fruits and vegetables. 

E-462. Marketing dairy products in Oklahoma. 

B-352. Marketing cream through Oklahoma cream stations. 

B-221. Financial operations of a group of Oklahoma Farmers’ elevators 1930-32. 

MP-31. Feeding and breeding tests with sheep, swine, and beef cattle; progress 
report: 1952-53. 


ORCHARDS 
(See “Fruit Growing.’’) 


PASTURE AND HAY CROPS 
(See also “Feedstuffs,’ “Field Crops,” “Grasses,” 
and specific types of livestock.) 


E-575. Fall and winter pastures. 

E-558. Know your native grassland. 

E-557. Native grassland judging. 

E-515. Sweet clover. 

E-507. Lespedeza. A good pasture plant. 

E-497. Alfalfa, queen of forage plants. 

E-482. Pastures in Oklahoma. 

E-472. Vetch for soil improvement. 

OP-5. Stop grass fires. 

B-403. Feeding tests with mungbean forage and seed in dairy rations. 

B-401. Skunkweed flavor in cream and butter; a study of its cause and prevention. 

B-400. Feeding tests with threshed peanut hay for dairy cattle. 

B-399. Cowpeas as a protein feed for fattening steer calves. 

B-373. Terraces on grassland; a study of terraced and unterraced areas on eroded, 
shallow soil, before and after revegetation with native grasses. 

B-369. Controlling perennial ragweed to make better pastures. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 2. Seeding rates of grasses and legumes. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 4. Harvesting and cleaning grass seed in Oklahoma. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 7. Caucasian bluestem. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 9. Annual lespedezas (Korean, Common and Kobe). 

Forage crops leaflet No. 11. King Ranch bluestem. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 12. Dallis grass. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 13. Broomsedge. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 14. Bermuda-grass. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 15. Sudan grass. 

Forage crops leaflet No. 16. Weeping lovegrass. 


PECANS 


(See “Fruit Growing.’’) 
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PLANT DISEASES 


(See “Field Crops,” “Fruit Growing,” and “Vegetable Production.” ) 


POPULATION 


(See ‘Human Relationships.” ) 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 


Broiler production. 

Broiler marketing. 

Graded eggs, an extension program. 

4-H instructions for junior poultrymen 

Culling the laying flock. 

Poultry parasites. 

A comparison of floor space recommendations for broilers. 
Silver Oklabars; their origin and present development. 
B-complex vitamin allowances for Oklahoma broiler rations. 
A home-made egg cooler for farm use. 

Planning a year-round poultry green feed program for Oklahoma. 


SOILS 


(Conservation, Fertility, Maintenance, and Cropping Systems. ) 


E-579. Have your soil tested. 

E-572. Terrace maintenance. 

E-571. Development of surface irrigation 

E-566. Test your soil—know what it needs 

E-553. The use of fertilizers in Oklahoma. 

E-518. Soil and water conservation. 

E-513. Taking soil samples. 

E-476. Your three acres. 

E-472. Vetch for soil improvement. 

E-412. Soil improvement program in Oklahoma. 

E-408. Lime for Oklahoma soils. 

E-249. Irrigation in Oklahoma. 

OP-26. Phosphorus. 

OP-5. Stop grass fires. 

B-387. Cotton burs and cotton bur ashes as fertilizer on a claypan soil. 
B-368. <A graphic method of finding the depth of irrigation water applied. 
B-360. Salt accumulation in irrigated soils; the prospect for Oklahoma. 
MP-28. Soil associations of Pawnee county, Oklahoma. 

MP-12. Results of tests on vegetated waterways, and methods of field application. 


4-H PUBLICATIONS— (for project work) 


4-H calf manual 

4-H news writing manual 

Know your native grassland. 
Native grassland judging 

4-H woodworking manual. 

Trees and shrubs. 

4-H better buying manual 

4-H home grounds improvement (lawns). 
4-H home grounds beautification. 
4-H pecan club manual. 

4-H home demonstration IX 
4-H home demonstration VIII. 
4-H home demonstration VII. 
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H home demonstration VI. 
-H home demonstration V 

-H home demonstration IV. 
-H home demonstration IIT. 
-H home demonstration II. 
-H home demonstration I. 
Junior leadership for 4-H members. 
4-H household pests manual. 
4-H forestry. 

4-H hunting and fishing. 

4-H soil and water conservation. 
4-H safety and fire manual. 
You and your 4-H club work. 
Land appreciation. 

Know your soil. 

4-H small grain. 

4-H sheep manual. 

4-H judging instruction for junior poultrymen. 
4-H pig manual. 

4-H health project. 

1-H cotton club manual. 

4-H insect manual. 

4-H corn club manual. 

4-H horticulture manual. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTION 


Variety recommendations based on annual tests under Oklahoma conditions are 
brought up to date cach year and are available upon request. Address: Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


E-475. Recognition and control of vegetable diseases. 

E-196. Home vegetable garden. 

OP-105. Maintaining summer garden production. 
Oklahoma food production guide. 

B-388. Aligold: A new high-vitamin, high-yielding sweet potato. 

C-107. Edible soybeans for Oklahoma. 

SO-15. Composition of Southern peas. 

SO-4. The effects of fertilizer treatments, curing, storage, and cooking on the 
carotene and ascorbic acid content of sweet potatoes, 


WATER SUPPLIES 


E-473. Water systems for the farm home. 
MP-30. A graphic solution for siphon tube irrigation problems. 


WEED CONTROL 


E-582. Weed control. 

E-453. Bindweed eradication in Oklahoma 

B-397. Chemical control of weeds in cotton. 

B-369. Controlling perennial ragweed to make better pastures. 








ERVING AGRICULTURE 


7-53—5'AM. 





